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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Monracu’. 


‘ Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones) of Political history. They supplyinformation as to the personal habits, and 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere '’"—Croker’s New Wuice Guipe. 
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CUMBERLAND'S ADIEU. Seymour’s pencil bore some affinity in mystery to those of a less 


popular artist, who when he drew a lion was obliged to notify 


N 


the fact of his having done so on the corner of his canvass. 


~ 
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As Foutainbleau is famous in the annals of French history, 
for having been the scene of the adieu of Napoleon, so also is 
Walmer Castle, (the Duke of Wellington’s seat), destined to 


become a place of permanent interest as the chosen spot for 


~ CORRUPTI 


the grand adiew of Cumberland. Here it was that all the 
veterans of the Conservative army gathered round their leader, 
to witness his abdication of the direction of the Tory ‘ause, 
and indeed it must have been an affecting sight to witness the 
tears and distress of those wretched enthusiasts for the restora- 
tion of the Tory faction to power, who in the abandonment of 
their cause by Cumberland, read an eternal farewell to all 


| their hopes of future ascendancy. Most sincerely do we pity 





, the wretched faction who have clung with a fidelity worthy of 
Of all the adieux that have excited the sympathy of man- 


kind, perhaps none have created so deep a sensation as that of 
the Duke of Cumberland, who in bidding fare-well to his Tory 
colleagues, forcibly brings to our mind the celebrated Adieu de 
Fontainbleau of the fallen Emperor Buonaparte. So vividly 


was Seymour’s active imagination struck by the remarkable co- 


a better cause to the miserable and forlorn hope of a restoration 


to their power, and to show how deeply do we feel for thei: 


piteous situation, we favour the Conservatives with a poetic 
tribute in the shape of a Farewell to Cumberland. We have 
adopted the touching style of Byron’s farewell to his wife, and 
a ; we humbly submit it to all the Conservative clubs, and Tory 
incidence, that with a boldness peculiar to genius like his, he at sictceschuiarts "eis aie-ak Sih, Madde tickled egies “ald, 
once seized on the subject of the French painter, and substituting ; 

Walmer Castle for Fontainbleau, has produced a work of art, 


which at once takes its rank both in point and pathos far above 


or in any other splendid and durable manner which to their 
| judgment may seem fit, or to their pockets may be found con- 


' venient. 


the foreign picture that has the honour of being the indirect | Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
source of his inspiration. It would be impertinence in us to | Still for ever fare thee well : 
attempt to describe the peculiar beauties of this graphic | What we’re feeling while we sever, 
achievement, for it would be presuming that the productions of | Nobody on earth can tell. 


VoL ‘rt W. Motinenx, Printer, 13, Kolls Buildings, Fetter Lane 
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Would that place were still before us, 
Where so snug we oft have lain ; 

While that pleasant pay was for us, 
Which we ne’er can have again. 


Would that Whigs by us thrown over, 
Out of office now would go, 

And the people could discover 
*T was not well to spurn us so. 


Though the world for this commend thee, 
Though ’tis glad to see you go— 

Sure its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on thy Tories’ woe. 


Though the people we’ve bamboozled, 
Could no other power be found, 

Than the one which once we noose-led, 
Now to lay us on the ground. 


Yet John Bull thyself deceive not, 
Cumberland may go away, 

But abroad with him believe not 
Tory principles will stray. 

This pathetic ebulition of feeling having been sung in loud 
chorus by the whole of the desolate Conservatives, Cumberland 
calling out Wellington from among the assembled crowd, em- 
braced him with fervour, saying he wished he could thus em- 
brace individnally every one of his friends. Having left Walmer, 
he proceeded to Dover, and after he was some miles from the 
shore, he was heard thus beautifully to warble his adieusr to 
the ungrateful land of his birth. Byron’s lines on the same 
subject, seem at the time to have been in his Royal Highness’s 
memory. 

Adieu my Native Shore. 
Adieu! adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue. 
The ‘Tories cry, the Bishops roar, 
And howls the Carlton crew. 
Lord Vaux that sits upon the wool, 
Has put me now to flight ; 
Upon my soul he takes it cool! 
My native land good night. 
For my son’s eye I feign to go 
Across the foaming brine. 
Prince George’s eye indeed, oh, uo! 
That tale is only mine. 
Welcome, ye foreign tyrant kings, 
Whose plans are freedom’s blight, 
Welcome, ye wooden headed things, 
My native land good night. 

The echo of these words, faintly reverberating from the 
pier of Calais to that of Dover, is, thank heaven, the last ves- 
tige that this country now has of the departed Cumberland. 


THE INTERPRETER. 


Another respectable thief. 

Mrs. Dawes, a respectable shoplifter, charged on Wednesday with stealing a 
boa from Mrs. Charter, in Rathbone-place, was discharged on Thursday, the 
parties declining to prosecute, Her respectability had managed to settle it, 
between her apprehension and her dismissal.—F rom the Police Reports in the 
Eye, a new Sunday paper. 

Respectability in these days covereth more sins than charity, 
and in fact is one of the most convenient cloaks that can possi- 
bly be adopted by rascality. Respectability has long ceased 
to be the object of respect, and ever since it was defined as 
gig-keeping at the trial of Thurtell, it has been a bye-word 
of contempt everywhere. But it is still useful if not orna- 
mental, and any one committing an act of knavery, may easily 
get off by a little respectability, which includes a sufhcient 
amount of means to bribe a respectable shopkeeper. In the 
above case such was the mode of proceeding—the party was 
caught in aclear act of thievery, is apprehended, and partially 
exposed, when her husband’s respectability interferes, and as a 
matter of course nobody is forthcoming to prosecute. It wonld 
be trite in the extreme to point out the fact that thieves from 
necessity are always most harshly dealt by, while thieves from 
mere natural depravity often escape with impunity. Indeed 
they are most generally pitied, and the most severe comment 
passed upon their conduct is not unfrequently ‘ poor things, 
what a shocking propensity! what an awful affair for the 
family.” When hunger iacites a poor devil to help himself to 
a loaf, the same sensitive allowance-maker for respectable 
roguery, would brutally exclaim, * Oh, no punishment can be 
too severe for theft—hunger is certainly a bad thing—but the 
wretches ought to be forced into honesty at all events, or there 


would be no safety for property.” 


More Libels on Majesty. 
This afternoon his Majesty took a short drive in a close carriage, ac- 


companied by Lady Sydney. 
Her Majesty, attended by several of the Court, walked to Adelaide 


Lodge.—Court Circular. 

Our loyal feelings (so well known to the world,) are being 
perpetually outraged by the perusal of libels on royalty, which 
are truly harrowing to a mind (constituted like ours,) with a 
steady reverence for the regal character. Is it not abominable 
that our puissant sovereign cannot take a cosey drive, with 
Lady Sydney in a close carriage, but the snug little excursion 
must be made the occasion for a most impertinent gossip-monger 
tu vent his spleen on the beloved monarch, whom we all so 
reverence. Presuming that his Majesty does prefer a tete-a-tete 
with Lady Sydney to a bit of stupid conjugality with the ever- 
charming Adelaide, how can it be expected that a man of 
the gallant habits of our sovereign can confine his delicate 
attentions to ove specimen of the female sex, even though that 
specimen combines all the fascinations that are to be found in 
that concentration of beauty, grace, dignity, good humour, and 
amenity, the delicious consort of William the Adorable. ‘The 
court newsman, it will be seen, has dared to throw out a most 
deadly insinuation respecting the conduct of the Queen, who, it 
slanderously hints, after seeing her husband wel] off with Lady 
Sydney in the close carriage, ‘‘ attended by several of the Court, 
walked to Adelaide Lodge.” Wow infamous to hint that she 
retired in dudgeon te Adelaide Lodge, merely because it pleased 
the King to prefer Lady Sydney’s company to her own for a 
little period. 


ED 








BROUGHAMIANA, NO. 25. 


The Chancellor, as every body knows, has been spending the 
holidays with his Mamma, in whose society it is not to be sup- 
posed he is as brilliant as when over his eau de vie in Berkeley 
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Square, surrounded by his toadeaters and political associates. 
Speaking, however, the other day of one of his Tory oppenents, 
who had been guilty of a delinquency, some one observed that 
‘he (the Tory) stood self-convicted.” On hearing this, the 
Chancellor, remarked with his wonted union of sarcasm and of 
wit, “ self-couvicted? indeed, I am sorry for that, since he 
could not possibly have been convicted on less respectable evi- 
dence ? 


GLOUCESTERIANA.—No. 56. 





As the Duke's benefit approaches, his Royal Highness (with 
that true modesty which invariably waits on genius) is getting 
terrifically apprehensive of his power to cater for the enter- 
tainment of the nation throughout a whole number of Figaro.— 
‘<What is to be done ?”’ he “has been repeatedly exclaiming to 
the mithered Higgins, who has been for many sleepless nights 
in cogitation of a plan for sustaining his master through the 
importa:t trial of talent that is awaiting him. The other morn- 
ing the Duke came down to breakfast in a delirum of delight, 
and having exhausted as it were the exuberance of his spirits 
in two fandangos, a hornpipe, a bolero and a reel, he was suffi- 
ciently calm to disclose the cause of his rapsody to Higgins, 
whose mouth fearfully widened by wonder, was by this time 
indebted to his master’s unctuous humour, for containing a fine 
specimen of Wallsend coal, in its inviting cavity. Having dis- 
gorged the black diamond, Higgins with erected ears hung 
upon the words of his master. ‘ I have hit,” foamed the Duke, 
‘upon a plan for placing beyond doubt my conducting my 
benefit in Figaro with ability.” The aid- de-camp was still 
mute. ‘ Yes,” continued his Royal Highness, “ I will go down 
to Somerset House, and there at the “Stamp- -Office Vll have 
myself stamped as aman of genius—that you know was what 
Shakspeare, Scott, Byron, and all great writers have done, 
they have all been stamped as men of genius, and so will I he, 
if] mortgage my benefit to get enough money for the duty.” 
Higgins with an approving shriek, wildly rushed forth to as- 

certain the amount of the stamp required for his Royal High- 
ness’s project. We have heard that the Duke means that his 
head shall be the part distinguished by the process, as to put 
stamps upon Jlanks is the usual course of proceeding. 

At a family council for augmenting the Duke of Gloucester’s 
number of accomplishments, it was resolved that his Royal 
Highness should be taught drawing. On hearing of the deter- 
mination, the Duke expressed a hope the task might be made 
as easy as possible, “and,” he added, “I will begin first by 
drawing comparisons, since I have been told that to draw 
them is by no means difficult.” The aid-de-camp acquiesced 
in his Royal Master’s proposition. ‘I see,” said the Duke, 
“by the newspapers, that the Earl of Uxbridge is about to 
Join his father in Dublin. How filial is this, since it evidently 
means that he is abont to proceed to Ireland to fasten on the 
Marquis of Anglesea’s cork leg.’ Wiggins offered up a sa- 
crifice to filial piety. 





BREVITIES. 





‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 


Libels on Royalty. 

The Duke of Gloucester has been much shocked by a libel 
in the public papers, announcing that the King of Spain has 
been at last “ gathered to his father s.” This the Duke declares 
is an iusinuation against the Queen’s mother, for it darkly hints 
that he had more than one father, which w ould place the illus- 
trious female alluded to, in a point of view by no means favour- 
able to her character. 





stage of the Cobourg. 
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A Royal Swindler. 

Louis Philippe ought to be punished by the laws against the 
fraudulent getting of money, since there is now no doubt the 
charge could be brought home to him of having obtained a 
crown under false pretences: 


A Nursery Simile. 

The Morning Herald calls Great Britain ‘the cradle of 
Freedom.” It is, then, a cradle so much rocked by one side 
up and the other down alternately, that between the two sides 
poor Freedom has been nearly sent to sleep. 

True Lumber. 

It is often said that the characters of public men are the pro- 
perty of their country; if there be truth in this, England has 
got a great deal of property, that it would greatly add to her 
respectability to get rid of. . 

4 Bad Instrument. 

When the Assessed Tax deputation waited on Sir W. Horne, 
they could get nothing explicit from him, which shows that the 
government Horn is uot easily sounded. 

Epigram 
(On Whig versatility.) 
Why Whigs are always on the change 
We may the reason learn ; 
For sure it can be nothing strange 
In Wigs to have a turn. 
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EIGARO’s CARICATURE GALLERY. 





The tribute is still the object of popular competition. ‘The 
patriotism of Messrs. Whiting, of Beaufort House, keeps up a 
brisk supply. At the publishers, 

‘« The cry is still they come.’’—Macbeth. 
The charge is still Three-pence. 
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THEATRICALS. 





Among innumerable other injurious results of the union of 
the two houses under the pigmy Bunn is the exclusion of Mr. 
Butler, who was tried and succeeded last season at Covent 
Garden, but was shelved because he would not take part in 
some melodramatic foolery which the French lessee had resolved 
to perpetrate. If Bunn wishes to get hold of any thing like 
legitimate talent he will secure Mr, Butler, who is at present 
turning the Whitechapel Pavilion into almost the ouly sauctuary 
for Shakspeare which the metropolis at present affords, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden being devoted to bad translations 
from the French, and the melodramas now discaided trom the 
This week * One o’Clock, or the Wood 
Demon,” has actually been raked up from the ashes of his- 
triouic rubbish, and transferred to patent boards, while Butler 
and the legitimate drama are drawing crowds to the most hum- 
ble in pretension of all the minor establishments. Younge, 
whose watchword is still “ dread,” has been forced to quit his 
dignity at Whitechapel, and has sneaked into his old quarters 
at Drury Lane, where he has been playing kings for two shil- 
lings per evening. One of his friends immediately on his com- 
ing ou as Duncan, in Macbeth, greeted the veteran with a shout 
of enthusiasm to be compared only to an Indian war-whvop, 
but the misguided individual found himself in the hands of the 
proper officer, before Yuunge had time (as was previously 
arranged) to come forward aud bow in token of gratitude for 
the reception afforded him, 

At the opening of Covent Garden on Monday, two misguided 
individuals goaded by an insane hope of present lucre and ulti- 


mate renuwn, ventured to perpetiate a brace of parts purport- 
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ing to belong to the line of leading tragedy. One of these 
infatuated bipeds is a Mr. King, a walking gentleman from 
Dublin, and the other a Miss Placide, from the American 
theatres, both of whom played ina manner that would have 
disgraced the Cobourg in its worst days of depravity. As to 
Mr. King, he is a mere imitator of Macre ady’s faults; but by 
dint of the pound’ s worth of friendship stow ed in the one shil- 
ling gallery, a noise resembling applause was heard for him at 
the conclusion. Poor Miss Placide had evidently made herself 
up for a hit, and strutted with the due ews of a tragic 
heroine. She is, however, more masculine than feminine, and 
if she brings to mind any great name in theatrical history, it 
must be that of Cook, though merely from the fact of her re- 
sembling both in person and manner that most essential female 
adjunct to a domestic establishment.—Mr. King was hooted for 
by some of his friends, who, we presume, were so impatient 
that they could not wait till supper time without seeing him.— 
If poor Miss Placide is “to be left till called for,” as they say 
of other small parcels, her sojourn here will be long, unless an 
enthusiastic gallery will put her and the public out of their 
mutual misery, by getting up acry for her coming forward. 
The play was inefheiently performed in almost every part ex- 
cepting those of Cora and Alonzo, by Miss oo and C ooper. 
A translation, called Wy Neighbour’ s Wife, of which we 
warned the public, has been brought out, and we are ashamed 
to say, was not hooted from the stage as an insult to native 
ability. 

At the New Strand, on Monday, we had an admirable farce 
called His First Champagne, from the clever pen of Rede, 
who must have been inspired by his subject, so sparkling is 
the quality of the production alluded to. The acting of Wrench 
and all parties concerned was excellent, so that if all the 
novelties be such as this, the suecess of the speculation can be 
a matter of doubt no longer. We have, however, to protest 
rather seriously against the representative of Captain Smith, 
aswearer of constancy, in a blue surtout and dirty Berlins. 
The gentlemen whose duty it is to tread the stage uttering vows 
of perpetual affection, and looking unutterable things at white 
mealies “d specimens of the soft sex, are, we know, an awful set 
of awkward imbeciles, but sure ly ‘foe fifte en shillings a week, 
some one might be found of more mark or likelihood than the 
gentleman who now perpetrates the amiable at the Strand es- 
tablishment. 

Though the reverend Egerton has now been upon the stage 
for nearly halfa century, though ¢ aspecies of glory hangs round 
the veteran’s name, and invests him with a musty sanctity few 
are now alive to share, yet we cannot allow even the mighty 
name of the scene-shifter-cursing Egerton to shield from proper 
censure a proceeding at the Victoria, which (we write it with 
a truly amiable grief) demands the applic ation of our widely 
renowned tomahawk. Eve ry one knows that a piece was an- 
nounced under the title of the Deserted J tillage, from which 
a hit was everywhere anticipated, but latterly, having missed 
it from the bills, we put on an extra corps of ‘dramatic scouts, 
and with such reinforcement we have gained most exclusive ly 
but indubitably a true account of the whole of the proces eslings 
It seems the author having been paid for his piece, resiste “di 
paltry effort, made by some, either of the actors or managers 
to force him into altering his piece, to snit either the “cold 
monotony of Warde, the whining twaddle style of Miss Jarman, 
or the heavy, substantial, solid, growling of the ever delightful 
Egerton. The author refusing to cut his own throat to suit 
the tastes of the performers, i Is threatened with the stoppage of 
the money given him by bill for his piece, and before even it is 
due, the lessees chose to provide for it by stopping from the 
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author's own money, part of the receipts taken on the recent 
occasion of the author’s benefit. We have stated this to show 
how little justice or encouragement original talent can expect 
even from the most liberally professing of all theatrical estab- 
lishments. We have heard in fact, that so far from encour- 
aging our regular English writers, any trashy pieces are ae- 
cepted, whose authors look for nothing in the shape of pay, and 
write to get their names printed in paid paragraphs in the 
Herald and Times, who for the small charge of one guinea, will 
always intimate the existence of a genius, though the word 
advertisement at the top lets out too publicly the source of the 
editor’s appreciation of the puffee, or thing paragraphed. We 
have even heard that Rede the very clever author and actor now 
at the Strand, was refused even 30/7. fora piece, on the cround that 
the lessees could always have new pieces gratis by only asking 
for them. It is shameful thus to treat one of our best and most 
prolific farce writers. but the legitimate drama is now sinking to 
nothing even at the Victoria. This week they have vastly disgust- 
ed us by the introduction of a filthy duo of contortionists, who, 
with German names, throw themselv esinto the most awful postures 
for the insane delight of a gallery curious in the wretched con- 
tortions of the body physical. The pit and boxes were apathetic, 
but we were astonished they did not take up the affair on prin- 
ciple, and hoot the blasphemous twisters and torturers of the 
‘‘ divine image” from the boards of the Victoria. A man who 
brings his foot parallel with his nose, walks on lofty stilts, and 
jumps about with revolting gestures to bad music, ought not to 
be suffered to degrade a stage avowedly devoted to the legiti- 
mate drama. Mr. Serle has been playing Hamlet here; he has 
studied the part like a man of taste, but his physical capacities 
will not allow him to do full justice to his conception. Ee was 
wretchedly supported, except by the two Egertons, Mrs. E, as 
the Queen, and Father E. in his pet part of the Ghost, which, 
he facetiously declares, is fit only for an actor who is re-spectre- 
ble. As to the Horatio, it was a most melaneholy libel in the 
shape of Mr. W. Vining, who positively appalled us with his 
inefficiency. A shout of laughter followed his every tone and 
look, so that he evidently might be considered as contesting 
with Williams (who played Polonius admirably,) whether Ho- 
ratio was not the leading low comedy part in the tragedy. The 
gentleman who played the King figured ina comple te suit of 
red plush, and had evidently, in the article of shoes, which 
were of old Denmark satin, dressed up to the line in the play, 


‘“‘There’s something rotten in the state of * Denmark.*’ 


Without. a better, at least a more generally efficient company, 
it is ridiculous for the Victoria people to attempt Shakspeare’s 
tragedies, 
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f ROWNE & Co’s DIGESTIVE and ANTIBILTIOUS 
REVIVING and STRENG THENING PILLS, are made up from a Prescrip- 
tion decided upon at a consultation of eminent physicians in then 1etrapo lis, convened 
for the express purpose of guarding the Community against the numberless spurious 
and dangerous Medicines every where so pompously and confidently advertised.— 
| Sold in boxes of 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. each. 
BROWNE & Co.’s RINGWORM LOTION, 
This valuable Lotion, when used in conjunction with Browne and Co’s Digestive and 
Antibilious Reviving and Strengthening Pills, will be found to be an effectual cure 
for the Ringworm. Sold in bottles, at the price of 5s. 6d. each. 

*,* The above Medicines may be had of all Medicine Venders in Town and Coun- 
try. —Mesara. Browne & Co.’s Warehouse is at No. 103, Strand, near Beaufort Build- 
ings, London. 
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FINE BEAVER HATS.—EIGHTEEN SHILLING 


> 
| VENHE Beaver Hats, manufactured by the aa a Pa- 
| tentees, and sold at the above Price, will be found fully equal to those sold by 


, retailers at Twen ity One Shillings. Dealers supplied: 

| FRANKS « Co. . 

( 63, Redcross Street, City. 
LONDON, ; 

/ 140, Regent Street, West. 


| 
| 


Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
1, PATERNOSTER ROW 





